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Rersark3 by Secretary McNanara 
NATO Ministerial Meetin g , 5 Hay 1962 
Restricted Se33lon 

>tr. Chaircian, Gentleswa: 

Vher. I had the honor of addressing you in Decenber I put forward t 
govenaeat's views on the directions that KATO defense policy should take. 
At that tine, I gave you our estimates of Soviet nuclear strike capa- 
bilities and cosparec thea with the current nuclear strength of the AHianci 
She results of that coisparisoa vers, en balap.ee, encouraging, and nothing hi 
occurred during the past five conths to shake our confidence in the design 
and adequacy of our progress. In the aggregate, Alliance nuclear forces an 
numerically larger thai those of the Soviet Union. They ars nore dir-r- 
sified, better deployed and protected, and en a higher stats of alert. 
They ar* cenbat-ready and able to engage in fleribie and decisive action. 

Ten will-recall that I also esprsssed confidence in the abilitv <-,-- 

the Alliance to maintain its superiority over the Sino-Soviet Bloc in a 
general nuclear war even though ve snst face the prospect of great and 
groving danage in the event that deterrence should fail. I then indicated 
=v government's reasons for believing that the Alliance should br*-- <;« 
non-u clear forces to a better balance with- its nuclear forces. Today, 
I would like to discuss in greater depth cur views en the pr cb lens cf 
general nuclear war and its deterrence, the role and level cf son-nuclear 

fcrce3, and the linkage b-etv-^n t^se *vo *-^v»s c * *e-~*, < .--«« 

deterrence. At the er.d cf ry remarks I will relate these considerations 


to severs! of the defense is 
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1. The.'need for the exchange of information to help provide 

a rare adequate basis for closer consultation, participation and consensus 
en important issues, including in particular nuclear issues. 

2. The formulation of guidelines for the use of nuclear weapons. 

3. The role of external nuclear forces in the defense of the 
Alliance. 

b. The level of non-nuclear force appropriate for the Alliance. 

I. General Nuclear war and Its Deterrence 

Nuclear technology has revolutionised varfare over the past seventeen 
years. The unprecedented destructiveness of these arms has radically 
changed wav3 of thinking about conflict among nations. It has properly 
focused great attention and efforts by the Alliance en the prevention of 
conflict. Nevertheless, the U.S. has cone to the conclusion that to the 
extent feasible basic military strategy in general nuclear war should be 
apprcached in much the same way that acre conventional nilitary operations 
have been regarded in the past. That is to say, our principal military 
objectives, in the event of a nuclear war steering from a major attack on 
the Alliance, should be the destruction of the enemy's nilitary forces vhil 
attempting to preserve the fabric as well as the integrity of allied 
society. Specifically, our studies indicate that a strategy which targets 
nuclear forces only against cities or a mixture of civil and military 
targets has serious limitations for the purpose cf deterrence and for the 
conduct of general nuclear war. 
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In cur best Judgrsr.t, destroying enemy forces while preserving our own 
societies is - within the liuits inherent in the great power of nuclear 
•weapons - a not '-holly unattainable =ilitar7 objective. Even if ver" 
substantial exchanges of nuclear weapons were to occur, the darage suf ferec 
by the belligerents vould vary over vide ranges, depending upon the targets 
that are nit. If both side3 vers to. confine their attacks to important 
cilitary targets, daaage, while high, would nevertheless be significantly 


lower that if urban-industrial areas 


were also attacked. As an example, 


our studies of a hypothetical general nuclear war occurring in 1?66 show 
that, with the conflict starting under one particular set of circumstances, 
and with the Soviets confining their attacks to military targets, the United 
States under present civil defense plans night suffer 2£ riilicn deaths 
and Europe Blight SMf^er sosewhat fewer. On the other hand, were the Soviets 
to attack urban-industrial as well as ndlitary targets, the United States 
.uigh^ incur 75 nLllion deaths and Europe would have tc face the -prospect 
cf losing 115 nillion people. "While both sets cf figures rsice grin readin? 
the first set is preferable to the second. There are others like ther ; . 

In the light of these findings the United States has developed its clans 
m order to pernit a variety cf strategic choices. Ve have also instituted 
a runner of programs which will enable the Alliance to engage in a cent rolled 
a:: - -legible nuclear response in the event that deterrence should fail. 
Vnether the Soviet Unicn will do likewise nust rerain ur.cer^ai^ i . Ail ve 
can saj is that the Irenlin has very strong incentives - in large cart 
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provided by the nuclear strength of the Alliance - to adopt sinilar strategy 
and programs. Thus, ve calculate that in 1966, if the Alliance were to 
iinit its retaliatory attack to sdlitary targets in the Soviet Union •«-'— 'io 
holding superior forces in reserve, the Soviets right suffer around 25 nlilio- 
deaths, whereas if we attack urban-industrial targets in the wake of a Scvist 
strike against European and Anerican cities, the Soviets would suffer at 
least 100 nillion deaths. 

Other factors besides target strategies of the belligerents would 
determine the daaags in a therao-nuclear war. The yields of the warheads 
used in a nuclear exchange would sake a significant defferer.ce in the amount 
of blast, thermal, and fallout damage; and it is possible to natch the -ieids 
to the particular targets ur. ler attack and so reduce da.-r.age to civilians. 
Furthermore, as the accuracy of nissiies improves, the belligerents could 
attack targets with greater assurance cf destroying the-; they could also 
reduce the yields with which they strike. If they s;. choose, they could 
regulate the height at which they burst their weapons and thereby affect 
the aaoust of fallout that is distributed. The existence cf civil defenses 
also could have a significant iispact on the nurier of deaths, esreciallv if 
only military targets are attacked so that the principal danger to nest 

cf deaths could vary over a vide range - by four tires cr ncre. The ncre 
discriminating the attacks, the less the da=agg. 



that, they hare important implications for the general war posture of the 
Alliance and the role that NATO should assign to nuclear forces in its 
grand strategy. 

II. The General War Posture of the Al21ar.ee 

Perhaps the aost important isslication of these observations is that 
nuclear superiority has important searings. I van* to stress that for the 
most relevant planning period - through the r±c l°60's - there can be little 
question about the ability of the Alliance to naintain nuclear superiority 
over the Sino-Soviet Bloc. During the ccaing fiscal year the United States 
plans to spend close to $15 billion on its nuclear weapons to assure such 
superiority. 

Strategic Retaliatory Forces 

Ve are confident that cur current prcgrar.s are adequate to ensure con- 
tinuing superiority for as far into the future as we can reasonably foresee. 
Sy 1?55. as shewn in the table below, these programs vill give us 935 long- 
range corners, about 300 air-launched rissiles, and over 1500 IC3M and 
Polaris sn.ssil-3 in addition to nuclear forces stationed in Europe , ^he 
Far East and at sea. 
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_ a." Zffectiv- 1 Au^vst 1?61, the smgrsr. r.rar-'-^ " 
: C th» 5-52 and B-L? forces, less those units ss.:-^ 
ie er. 15 sdmzte ground alert. 

v:= doubt that the Soviet Union vili he able to -atch 
srtheiess, as insuranc- against the urfcres-en, ve ha* 
---ahilitv to increase rapidlj the production cf the ? 
cr.c cur expected requirements by installing croc*-; -_i:u 
those required b 7 our current crcgra-. Ve car. ta,- 3 t: 
-ell should our estimates cf Soviet capabilities ur.d*-= 
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target Coverage of Threat to Surope 

Tie relevance of our nuclear capability to the nuclear threat facinc 
Surope deserves sooe emphasis. This threat is not inconsiderable . At the 
present tirne SACZUP.'s most urgent set of targets, the threat list, consists 
of approxisatelyHgtargets. (There are is addition other lover priority 
targets to be dealt with by major subordinate cosaanders, during and after 
the first strikes.) I 


A planned strike 

against one of these targets nay consist, for exacsle, of a B-52 launched 

from a base in the United States J 

| and al3o a cissile fired frca the United States or fron 

SACSia».s area, By aeans of this cross-targeting ve achieve a high probability 

cf-destroying-the designated target. " 

More than^BS-eapcns are scheduled against SACSSPJs nuclear threat 
list. SACEU3 plans to assure the destruction of^Htargets on the list vLth 
his forces alone. Approxinately^HJtargets are scheduled for attack and 
destruction solely with external forces. SACTUH schedules sorties against 
anothsrg^gor nore targets with his own forces, but the assurance that he 
vill be able to destroy then is not enough to varrant reliance on his attacks 
alone. Therefore, with respect to these^Htargets, additional sorties 
are assigned to forces external to his theater. The entire threat list is 
covered and apprc-xicatelyggjof it is scheduled fcr attack by external 
forces. Of the veapens now assigned to this task, abou t Bj§gggggg{ «i 11 be 
delivered 'sy tha U.S. Strategic Air Ccssaad. The ~^ited States has =ade 
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CLssr that it places tie najor Soviet nuclear forces threateci^g 2urooe is 
the sa:ae high priority category as those also able to reach !."orzi America. 
In short, we have undertaken the naclear defense of y.'.VTO or. a global basis. 
This will continue to be our objective. In the execution of this mission, 
the weapons in the European theater are only one resource anong • sany. 

Survivability and Control 

A large naclear force is not enough to assure a politically responsible 
force, or to carry out a policy of controlled and selective response, or to 
pemit us to fulfill all i=>ortant general var nissions. These vital 
properties depend on the survivability and endurance of the forces and their 
vital networks of corrsaad and control. The Alliance now possesses the abilit' 
to absorb a Soviet attack and go on to destroy a very high proportion of 
the targets of importance in the Sino-Soviet Sloe. This powerful, secend- 
strike fcrce will be maintained together with the ability to control and 
direct the forces as the nilitary situation nay dictate at the tisa. For 
this purpose, distance, dispersal, mobility, hardness, and alertness 
represent the aost effective sieasures at our disposal. All are being ex- 
ploited in currant bo=her and nissile prograzs. 

In light .of these considerations, the bulk of the nuclear resources 
of the Alliance, to the extent cfj^Qof the alert nuclear weapons and ever 
of the total yield of alert nuclear weapons, isi" 
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■designed to function as a single instrument to 
accor?2ish a single indivisible task. Geographic, technical and military 
considerations suggest that nost of these forces should continue to be so 
located. And vith a large overall gain in effectiveness. For example ths 
large missile force that is planned vill greatly reduce the el 


fron decision to launch to destruction of enei 


apsed ti=* 
sy targets - even -with renstely 


based zd.ssiles» 

Effectiveness In Combat 

I think ve are entitled to be confident that the Soviet Union vill not 
initiate the use of nuclear veapons in the face of cur nuclear superiority. 
A surprise nuclear attack, coning out of the blue, simply is not s rational 
course of action for the Soviet Union. However, even if such an attack vere 
to co», looking ahead as far as 1966, ve are confident that in the vake of : 
such an attack ve could destroy abouiggof the fired targets in the Soviet 
-Union while -retaining large reserve forces vith vhich to counter surviving 
Bloc forces and to force an end to the conflict. Ve could also inflict civil 
damage over a vide range depending upon our target strategy. The Soviets could 
not via such a var in any neaningful military sense and they risrht lose their 
country in the course of the conflict, 

A Soviet initiative in the use of nuclear veapcns as s= outgrwsh of 
a limited engagement in Europe cr elsewhere appears equally unlikely. In 
this case also, the Soviets would find themselves unable to rain anv <•-—•-<%.•« 
objectives. 

Indivisibility of Control 

I have already nanticued the importance of csrjsand and control. If ve 
are to exercise the necessary direction of cur forces, a sys^es of command 

rust survive for. that pur^s^ . jut^e;? * « 717 -« ■ to command and control 
— 4 wT £Jii vJ *.4.JL .... 
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than the underground centers, seaborne controls, and airborne operations 
centers that ve possess or are developing. The efficient use cf cur re- 
sources irrpiies that the illiance deterrence syste- have t.-.ree vital 
attributes? unity cf planning, execv-tive authority, and central iirectio- 
for jr> » «jnr nuclear var there are no theaters; or rather, the th»ate- -=• 
world-vide. Specific missions and the csost efficient way to perform then 
should deterring the weapons that we acquire, where we dec lor then, and vho 
should coT-^nd tie:s. 

It is even ircre irnportant that the Alliance have unity of planning, 
decision-risking, and direction with respect to responses to. energy actions 
t..-; especially to retaliatory attacks against hi.-.. There nust not be cor.- 
pctir-2 and conflicting strategies in the conduct cf nuclear war. V."e are 
convinced that a general nuclear war target syste.- is indivisible and if 
nuclear war should occur, cur best hope lies in conducting a centrally con- 
trolled car=aigr. against ail of theeneny's vital nuclear capabilities. 
Doing this rjjans carefully choosing targets, pre-oiannir.g strikes, coordinat: 
attarcs, and assessing results, as veil as allocating and directing folicw-c: 
attacks fro.u the center. These call, in our view, for a greater degree cf 

tne appropriate occasions for using these wear-cr.s. Beyond ":his. it is 
essential that we centralize the decision to use our nuclear weapons to the 
greatest extent possible. We would all find it irtcieraole to ccrte.volate 
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If a portion of the Alliance nuclear force, acting by itself, were 
to initiate a retaliatory attack by destroying or. It a snail part of the 
SoTiet nuclear force, our eueuy would be left free to reallocate other 
weapons to cover the targets originally assirned to the destroyed part. 
Thus, aside fro= endangering all of us, a strike airsd at destroying the 
Soviet MS3H*s ainec at Country A, which left the others standing, would be 
of little va3ue to Country A. It would nereiy oblige the Soviets to shift 
other rissiies to cover the Country A targets. We would all find it 
equally intolerable to have one segment of the Alliance force attacking 
urban-industrial areas while, with the bulk cf our forces, we were 
succeeding in destroying rrast of the ene-ries' nuclear capabilities. Suoh 
a failure in coordination right, lead to the destruction cf cur hostages - 
the Soviet citie3 - just at a time at which our strategy cf coercing the 
Soviets into stepping their aggression was on the verge of success. Failure 
tojachieve central control cf NATO unclear forces would nean run-tag a risk 
of bringing down on us ths catastrophe which we rest urgently wish to avoid. 

In this connection, our -analyses suggest rather strongly that relatively 
weak nuclear forces with enes^ - cities as their targets are not likely to be 
adequate to perform the function of deterrence. In a world cf threats. 
crises, and possibly even accidents, such a posture appears ncre likely to 
deter its owner froa standing firn under ^rass'^rs than to inhabit a potential 
aggressor. If it is sr.all, and perhaps vulnerable on the ground or in the 
air, cr inaccurate, it enables a najcr antagonist to take a variety cf 
measures to counter it. Indeed, if a r.ajcr antagoris- zzre zz believe 
there was a substsnt-ial likelihood of it beir-g ns s c. i~.dr.~':r.i-r.t_y . this 
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cf war, the use of such a force against the cities cf a zsjcr nuclear 
pover vould be tantamount to suicide, vheraas its enployr.er.t aga-'-ot 
significant ~litary targets would hare a negligible effect c- the cutcor* 
of the conflict. In short, then, weak nuclear capabilities, cneratirr ---*- 
pendently, are expensive, prone to obsolescence, as! lacking in credibilitv 
as a deterrent. 

. It is for these reasons that I have laid such stress on unity of 
planning, concentration of executive authority, and central direction. 
Without thea general nuclear war neans certain ruin; with then we have a 
chance of survival as nations. 
II1 ' ?he Hole cf General Var Strength in. Allianc e S urates^ 

What does the alliance accomplish by creating this co.rpiez nachinerv 
to rair.tain -udear superiority over the Sine-Soviet Bloc? And what is the 
inpact on XATC's policies cf both the grave oarage that would result fron 
nuclear war and the great variations in that oarage under different 
strategies? 

*T Government feels that the strategic capabilities I have described 
have important political consequences. The Alliance continues to oossess 
such of the diplonatic freedom that it has enjoyed in the past. Ve car. 
ccr *^- (isriti -* rs -2=t the fissile threats that !<r. Khrushchev so iszz-'-*-*~-7 
brandishes. If the Soviets or their satellites inpinge on cur interests w 
can resist with considerable confidence that our antagonists will not wish 
to escalate the conflict. 7ue question at issue ncv is the ocir.t at vhi-"- 
N'ATS, not the Soviets, would wish to escalate a non-nuclear conflict. 

As the rrssidsat has indicated on a number cf ocs.siar.a, Lhe C.-it*i 
States is prepared to respond ir^ediately with nuclear veapcns to -Jr.* use 


of nuclear weapons against one or ;»re ne^bers of the Alliance. The 
United States is also prepared to counter with nuclear weapons any Soviet 
ccuventicnal attack so strong that it cannot be dealt with 07 conventional 
leans. But let us be quite clear what we are saying and what we have -«o 
face. Owing to our non-nuclear deficiencies, there is, first, a high 
probability that in an anbiguous situation the west, not the East, would 
have to rake the decision to initiate the use of nuclear weapons. Seccndlv 
there is the alucst certain "prospect that, despite our nuclear superiority 
and our ability to destroy the Soviet target system, ail of us will suffer 
deeply in the event of raj or nuclear war. 

The Berlin crisis exenplifies a type of threat that we should expect 
to face elsewhere in the KATD area. In such a crisis the provocation, 
while severe, does not inoediately require or justify our rest violent 
reaction. Also as such a crisis develops, as military force is threatened or 
beccraes engaged - even in liri.ted quantities - the increasingly alert nuclear 
posture of the belligerents rakes the prospective out cone of a nuclear attack 
for both side even less attractive. 

In short, faced with the a>re likely contingencies, SATO, net the 
Soviets, would have to nake the aorsntous decision to use nuclear weapons. 
and we would do so in the knowledge that the ccnsecuences nicht be 
catastrophic for ail of us. 

V.e in the United States are zre-ps^^d to accent cur share of this 
responsibility. And we believe that the cenhination of our nuclear 

would be less than candid if I pretended to you that the Tnited States 
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regards this as a desirable prospect or believe s that the Alliance should 
depend solely on our nuclear power to deter the Soviet Unicn fron actions 
not involving a nas-sive com! teen t of Soviet force. Sure!- an Alliance 
vith the wealth, talent, and experience that we possess can find a better 
-*ay than this to ine-si our corsson threat. 

We shall continue to caintain powerful nuclear forces for the Alliance 
as a whole. They will continue to provide the Alliance a strong sanction 
against Soviet first use of nuclear weapons.. Under sens circumstances they 
nay be the onl7 instrument with wich we can counter Soviet non-nuclear aggre 
sion, in which case we shall use them. But, in our- view, the threat of 
general war- should constitute only one of several weapons in our arsenal 
and oue to be used with prudence. Cn this question I can see no valid 
reason for a fundanental difference of view on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
17. Tactical Use of Nuclear Weapons 

Our great nuclear superiority for general var dees not solve ail our 
prohlens of deterring and dealing with less than all-out direct assault. 
What, then, is the prospect that KATC can fail back cn the local or tacti- 
cal use of nuclear weapons? Battlefield nuclear weapons were introduced in 
NATO at a tiise when our Shield forces were wea* snn the Soviet atonic 
stockpile was snail. In these circuastanses it was reasonable to hope that 
NATO night very quickly halt a Soviet acrance into Western Burope by uni- 
lateral application of nuclear weapons cn or near the battlefield. Using 
nuclear weapons tactically night still accccpiish a desired end in the 
early 1960's. Consequently, we continue to nair.Uin substantial nuclear 
forces within the European theate 
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But how rr.uuh dependence should NATO place *on these capabilities? Ve 

should succeed in deterring the Soviets fron initiating the use of nuclear 

use locally. But NATO can no longer expect to avoid nuclear retaliation 
in the event that it initiates their use. Even a local nuclear exchange 
could have consequences for Europe that are cttst painful to contenplate. 
Further such an exchange would be unliiely to give us any narked nilitary 
advantage- It could rapidly lead to general nuclear war. 

To be sure, a very United use of nuclear weapons, primarily for pur- 
poses of demonstrating our viil and intent to enplcy such weapons, sdght 
bring Soviet aggression to a halt without substantial retaliation, and with- 
out escalation. This is a next-to-last option ve cannot di3=±ss. But 
prospects fcr success are not high, and I hesitate to predict vhat the 
political ccnsea.uences would be of taking such action. It is also ccnceiv- 
abie-that the -United tactical use of .rs clear weapons on the battlefield 
would not broaden a conventional engagersnt or radically transfers it-. But we 
do not rate these prospects very highly. 

Highly dispersed nuclear weapons in the hands of troops would be difficult 
to control centrally. Accidents and unauthorised acts could well occur en both 
sides. Furthermore j the pressures en the Soviets, to re spend in kind., the great 
flexibility of nuclear systems, the encraous firepower contained in a single 
weapon, the ease and accuracy with which that firepower can be called in fr=n 
unattacked and hence undamaged distant bases, the crucial irportar.ee of air 
superiority in nuclear operations - ail these considerations suggest to us that 
-e-cai nuclear war would be a transient but highly destructive nhenorsnon. 
I realize there is a school of thought vhich believes that, the United 
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and thus avoid attacks on one another's homelands. Kot only doeo ry go-err. - 
rs=r.t emphatically reject such a view; we also regard it as unrealistic. It 
ignores the basic facts of nuclear warfare I have described; it cor.te relates 
geographical Units unrelated to the actualities of target locations , and of 
the varied sources f rom which attacks vould cons. Any substantial nuclear 
operation in Europe inevitably -would involve both forces and targets in the U.S. 
and USSK. It is possible, as I have nentioned, that a srsH, demonstrative use 
of nuclear weapons could be contained locally, and possibly, distant nuclear 
operations in less vital locations outside the NATO area, or at sea, ray be 
lird. table. But there is likely to be no effective operational boundary, or 
set of nutual restraints, which could restrict large-scale nuclear war to NATO 
Surope and the satellites. As we understand the dynard.cs of nuclear warfare, 
we believe that a local nuclear engagement would do grave da.-r.2ge to Surcce, be 
ndiitarily ineffective, and would probably expar.d very rapidly into general 1 
nuclear war. 
7. Non-Nuclear Forces and Deterrence 

Vith the Alliance possessing the strength and the strategy I have des- 
cribed, it is Eicst unlikely that the Soviet Union will launch a nuclear attack 
on NATO. But there are other foms of aggression, and in Tece.-.ber I mentioned 
our concern that the threat of general war sight not be adequate against nan- 
lesser Soviet actions, political as well as rilitarye Scr~ such hostile ac- 
tions we could thwart now; others we night not. To deal with these ethers, hew 
can we convincingly show that aggression, if continued, would lead to a situa- 

situatiensr 

event of dee? penetration by Soviet non-nuclear forces which cur forces cannot 
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prevent, the only ndlitary options open to Alliance forces are iranediate 
nuclear response or defeat. This night be trie even for a nincr Sovi-t 
challenge. 

In the second, we assure the NATO front firaly held under a concept of 
forward strategy. Heady and able to deal with any Soviet non-nuclear attack 
less that all-out, NATO forces guard positively frcra the frontier against any 
quick strike or aribiguous aggression. The NATO front can be broken only by 
nassive application of Soviet power. In such a sajor fight, if western forces 
were thrown back, Alliance nuclear action would follow. 

If you vera on the other sice, which situation would you consider uore 
laden with a real risk of nuclear war with all its consequences? Which would 
rake ycu siore inclined to refrain frca a series of actions designed, step by 
step, to erode NATO's" interests? To us the answer is clear. 

In the first situation, it sinply is not credible that NAT3J or anyone 
else, would respond to a given snail step - the first slice of sala— - with 
inrsdiate use cf nuclear weapons. Nor is it credible that a chain of snail 
actions, no one cf which is catastrophic, would evoke a response of general 
nuclear war. Ve regard it as .-such aore evident that NATO would find it polit- 
ically possible to act in effective defense of its interests from the "second 
posture than fron the first. 

The development cf recent events concerning Berlin r.ay provide relevant 
evidence of the utility of limited but decisive action. Although it would be 
pre nature to announce the end of this crisis, and in any case we cannot be cer- 
tain of the influences that rest affect Sresilia policy, it is not unlikely that 
the NATO non-nuclear buildup conveyed to the Soviet^ the right message about 

doubts about Veslarr. determination: clearly they were net deterred fro- their 
-nitiai steps by cur previous nuclear threat 
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new non-nuclear strength has reinforced our overall deterrent, and 
the aggressicr. has not occurred. It was not airily the substantial in- 
crease in JIATO nanpover and the addition of the equivalent of four cc.-£ al- 
ready divisions, 88 more ships and 19 J=ore air squadrons, but the waning 
which their addition conveyed of our determination that r.ay have given the 
Soviets second thoughts. 

For the kinds of conflicts we think acst likely to arise in the NATO 
area, non-nuclear capabilities appear to be clearly the sort the Alliance 
would wish to use at the outset. The purpose of our corcnon effort is 
the defense of the populations and territories of NATO. To achieve this, 
at least initially, with non-nuclear as ass requires that our non-nuclear 
defense begin where the populations and territories begin. A truly for- 
ward deployment, along the lines General Ncrstad has advocated, we consider 
an urgent need of the Alliance. 

Let =a rake clear however that we do not believe that a forward defense 
sust be able to defeat in non-nuclear action every conceivable eler^nt of 
Soviet strength that sight be thrown against it. Our nuclear forces 
would rapidly cone into play if an all-cut attack developed. We believe 
the Soviets can hardly doubt that; hence, we think it quite isprcbable 
that a icajcr attack would develop out of a crisis. 

In our view, an urgent sLlitary task facing NATO is to provide in 
the Central Region non-nuclear forces of the appro xir^te sine called for 
in KO 2S/b. with these forces being fully equipped and .-panned, and 
adequately supported. Provision of the organized uni^s is cne sten, and, 
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Central Region Ground Strength 



Divisions 
in Being 
1 Aor 61 

2 

Divisions 
in Being 
1 ADr 62 

2 

MS 25A 2nd 

66 Require rents 

Selgiua 

2 

Canada 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

France 

2 1/3 

2 1/3 

a 

Germany 

7 

8 

ii a/3 

Netherlands 

2 

2 

2 

U.K. 

3 

3 

3 

U.S. 

5 3/3 

5 V3 

5 3/3 


22 2/3 

2U 

29 2/3 

Coriat divisi 
equivalent 

.en 

16 

20 

29 2/3 


(a) Strengths include Brigades as 1/3 Division 


Ve are about two-thirds of the wav toward our 30-divisicn-equivaler.t 
force; during the last jear ve have seen a 25? increase in fully ccuba' 
ready division equivalents. In air forces our present strength of 26 
aircraft is quite near the goals, and the uurhers have been augrsnte: 
over this year. Cur air and ground force goals are not distant, and 
the past year ve have nada real progress toward then. The quality c: 
forces , how-ver, is another question and one to which all M-.TO governs- 
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should give searching attention. In Decenber, I spoke of this probie-. 
citing the surreys by najor NATO corcnanders, Scrs actions were under y 3 y 
then, and so-.e further ones have been be run* Here too we have seen sor»= 
i-p reverent, out even. after current programs are consleted, there will 
still reraia serious deficiencies. Manning levels still prorn.se to be 
inadequate, and -any needed conoat support units are ad.ssing.or weak. 
So:ae reflection of how this can drag down cur ccr.bat capabilities is seen 
in the table by the contrast, both for a year ago and for today, between 
noninal division totals and the number of fully conbat ready division 
equivalents. There are also alarrdng weaknesses in our service support 
systenis. Defects -«&ich degrade cur ability to support sustained non-nuclear 
cc-bat include exposed positioning of stocks, lack of depth in depot 
systems, lev levels of war reserves of arrr^niticn and repair parts, and 
..-uch obsolescent or absent material. The inprovenents which have been race 
in suuply and storage levels for certain types ci anrrunition, sonobuoys, 
and ar^r personnel carriers, suggest that ve can correct our other logistical 
deficiencies. 

These deficiencies should be of concern to the Alliance for as addi- 
tional reason. They suggest that the Alliance is net carrying out its 
defense tasks efficiently. The resources currently devoted to non-nuclear 
forces on both sides of the Atlantic are by no neans snail, But until these 
forces are strong enough to rake possible effective action against 'hose of 
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and its European satellites but judges itself tc ce inferior in non- 
nuclear conflict - that type of conflict in which a.vover counts ,r.",. ■ 
To a ccr.siderable extent, this inferiority starts fron specific, re.-ceiitci* 
deficiencies. As long as 
underndr.e our over-all efforts. 

. May I emphasize the earnestness with which s& government regards 
this non-nuclear buildup by recalling sors of our relevent prograrss. 
Having put in hand a series of measures, including the addition of 4b. billicn 
to the 1962 and 1°63 budgets, to assure adequate protected strategic nuclear 
strength, last sumer ve undertook to strengthen cur non-nuclear power 07 
adding $10 billion for this purpose tc the previously planned Isvel of 
expend! tures for fiscal years 1?52 and 19o}. Tc take the irjtediata -tepc 
which Berlin obliged, and tc tide us eve:- while new permanent strength 
"wars being created, we- called up 153,200 reservists, V.'e will bt releasing 
then this surr.er, but only because in the .-aear.tirae we have built up on an 
enduring basis rnore added strength than the call-up ternper arii~ gave us. 
The number of U.S. cevhat-raady divisions has been increased from 11 to IS. 
Stockpiled here in Europe now are full sets of equipment for two additional 
divisions; the r.en of these divisions can be rapidly -roved tc Europe by air. 

The U.S. is .prepared to offer its Allies help in overcoming their 
logistics support difficulties and equipzesnt shortages by providing credit 
for the purchase of nateriel and supplies and by proviiing for the delivery 
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of such nateriel, in certain cases, froa existing U.S. stocks or from 
current U.S. production to a ^±ie d -°rces. 

I vant to repeat that .-aeeting these goals, and i.u?rovir..~ the quality 
and staying cover of these forces nay not enable us to defeat .an all-out 
Bloc non-nuclear attack. Hut it vill fill in the wsjor ga? in our 
deterrent strength. With irrarcversnts in ground force strength and staying 
power, irraroved non-nuclear air capabilities, and better equipped ar.d 
trained reserve forces, the Soviet Union can be assured that no gap exists 
in the NATO defense of this vital region, and that no aggression saall or 
large can succeed. 
VI. Current U.S. Views on Alliance Decisions 

Although it is not our purpose at this neeting to reach decisions 
on the rajor issues confronting the Alliance, z& govermsnt believes that 
ve -Tist do so in the very near future. Consequently, I shall sunrari z e 
our current views on these issues as they have developed out of cur current 
and ongoing review. I trust that the result will be a further exchange of 
ideas a?.cng us. 

Exchange of Information 

An isnr-ortaut item is the anx:unt cf infcmation that the Alliance should 
have about nuclear posture and strategy. Cur own vies'-- is that the flow cf 
info-nation should be creater than it has been in the past. Ve veiccne tee 
new procedures for handling sensitive inforraticn and ve plan to provide 
information abcut our nuclear forces and consult about basic plans and arrs: 
Tjents for their use on a continuing basis. 

At this nseting, as at the December neeting, Z have accar.pted ^o ce 
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f sr;hright in providing information "that bears on the crucial issues 
facing -s. Last week, General Pover presented tc tie ll-.C a statement 
en certain aspects of U.S. strategic retaliatory pever. In :ie coring 
r-=unhs, U.S. rilitary personnel vill be prepared to discuss ether aspecis 
cf cur cenrven problems. 

Guidelines and Consultation . 

The formulation and adoption of guidelines for the use cf nuclear 
•weapons has also occupied the attention of the Alliance. I believe the 
discussion has been a useful one. It has cast light on the complexity 
of the problems of deterrence and war conduct. We feel that the guide- 
lines that have been agreed to by a large majority cf the Alliance are 
appropriate and helpful. 

Coverage of Soviet Forces !Tnreater-ing Burone 

I have described the strength of the strategic retaliatory forces 

devoted to Alliance tasks. This force works in conjunction with NATC- 

ccrmuVtted forces and is devoted to a very considerable degree to countering 

Soviet forces that are able to attack Western Europe. This mission is 

assigned not only in fulfillment of our treaty commitments but also because 

the indivisible character cf nuclear war ccnpels it. Mrre specifically, 

the U.S. targets key elements cf Soviet nuclear striking power, including- 

M?3K»s, with as high priority to that portion that can reach Western Europe 

as to that portion that also can reach the United States. 
* 

A major and growing component cf these external f crces is whe 
P0LA5IS fleat. The President stated at Ottawa, that the U.S. would ccrmit 
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would comnit certain cf these submarines to liATC. Effective today, ve . 
are committing the five fully operational ships, earmarked for a;;- -- o :: 
to SACLAI.T. 3y the end cf 19^2, two core viil be committed for a zc-al 
cf seven.. By the end of 19c3, we expect to have committed 12, and probably 
withdrawn two for overhaul, leaving a net of 10. Thus cur entire POLARIS 
force ready at that tine will be committed to KATO. 

As the program develops thereafter, it is our present intention to 
commit to NATO those POLARIS submarines which are fully operational - that 
is, those -which have "oeszi. worked up to readiness, less those withdrawn for 
major shipyard overhaul - which operate normally in EATO waters. Under 
present plans, this will be the bulk of the POLARIS fleet, sines some will go 
to the Pacific, and perhaps sense in due course, to ether stations. 

This protected, long endurance, controllable f crce is a vital and 
unique element of KATC's retaliatory capacity. It must be used so as tc * 
cake a r.?Yl,~un contribution to the over-all ILATO nuclear response which ve k 
regard as indivisible. Specifically, operations, targeting, and firing 
tining cf the POLARIS submarines must be responsive to the over-all require- 
ments cf the Alliance as a whole. Their use therefore, will net be limited 
to the support cf any single theater or major commander. 

An M?3M Force . 

We are prepared to enter into a detailed discussion cf the need 
for an I-G3M force in the Permanent Council as soon as possible afcer this 
meeting. We will then be ready to discuss the full range cf technical, 
military and political problems that would be associa-ed with such a fcrce- 
We expect our allies will wish -o consider very carefully -;ne fell impli:a- 
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to be dealt vita. In the meantime the U.S. although it is not committed 
to tie procurement or deployment of an 1-S3M veapsu system, is proceeding -.1th 
the design cf such a veapoa. Certain cf the technical specifications of the 
weapon ve have under development are listed in the attached Appendix. 

Non-Tru clear forces and the Forward Strategy . 

We believe that UATO and its military commanders should undertake as a 
high priority matter the implementation of the f crvard strategy in the Central 
P.egicn. Specifically, that the ground forces needed to defend at the frontier, 
en the order cf 30 divisions, be provided; that ground and air forces be 
appropriately deployed and supplied -with required combat and service support 
elements; that adequate equipment and stocks to make these forces effective be 
made available, a=d that the air forces, in particular, be protected so as 
to be able to function effectively in non-nuclear combat. 

She United States recognises the difficulties to be overcome in 
accomplishing this program. But it is a modest one in relation both to the 
crises that may arise and to the resources ve command. !Zhe question is not 
one of the ability ^of the Alliance but of its vill. The obstacles are real. 
T *e all have our special problems cf conscription, or budget level, or the 

balance of payments. However, the brute facts c_ tecnnOiCgy ana ~ne rea es 

cf military pover cannot be denied. Ihey call for us to -ahe common action. 


Range 
CE? 


Sasssry Data on Missile "X" 
2000 n. d 


Warhead yield 
Missile gross weight 


about 1000 feet (land based) &■ 
1000 a. ai. 

about 1700 feet (sea based) at 
1000 n. ni. 


12,000 lbs 


Method of operation: surface ship sobile or road mobile 
to be determined in the light of numerous factors 

Cost for 250 rdssiles about $2 billion 

FY 1963 amount programmed by the U.S. 

for research and development $30 rillioa 

Availability: Assuming a production decisica by 1 July 1963 
operational deployment vould begin in I966. 


